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Annual Meeting of Voting Members 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was held on January 28, 1958, 
at the Rooms of the Society. The President, Dr. George H. Hyslop, 
presided at the meeting. Voting Members also present were: Mrs. 
E. W. Allison, Mrs. Lea Hudson, Miss Beatrice Hyslop, Mrs. Peggy 
Jacobsen, Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Mr. Alan F. MacRobert, Miss 
Gertrude O. Tubby, and Mrs. Henry W. Warner. 


The following Trustees of the Society whose terms of office had 
expired were re-elected for another term of three years: Mrs. E. W. 
Allison, Mr. L. C. Andrews, Miss Margaret Naumburg, Mr. Cyril 
J. Redmond, and Dr. J. L. Woodruff. 
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Also on January 28th the Nominating Committee proposed the 
following officers of the Society for re-election for the year 1958: 
President, Dr. George H. Hyslop; First Vice-President, Dr. Gardner 
Murphy ; Second Vice-President, Professor C. J. Ducasse; Treasurer, 
Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman; Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. 
E. W. Allison. In the absence of a quorum the meeting was adjourned 


and the above nominees were confirmed at the Trustees Meeting on 
March 11th. 


Committees for 1958 


The President has appointed the Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees to serve for the year 1958 with power to select the other 
members of their respective committees. 

Research Committee: Dr. Gardner Murphy, Chairman; Mrs. E. 
W. Allison, Mrs. L. A. Dale, Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, Dr. Jule Eisenbud, 
Dr. S. David Kahn, Dr. E. J. Kempf, Dr. R. A. McConnell, Dr. 
Montague Ullman, and Dr. J. L. Woodruff. 

Finance Committee: Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Chairman; Mr. Ben- 
son B. Sloan, and Mr. Harold W. Updike. 

Publications Committee: Mrs. E. W. Allison, Chairman; Mrs. L. 
A. Dale, Professor C. J. Ducasse, Dr. R. A. McConnell, Mrs. E. de 


P. Matthews, Dr. Gardner Murphy, Dr. J. B. Rhine, and Dr. 
Gertrude R. Schmeidler. 


Lectures 


The National Republican Club for Women 
3 West 51st Street at 8:15 p.m. 


On January 22 Dr. Montague Ullman gave a lecture on Hypno- 
tism to the Society. The audience was particularly interested in Dr. 
Ullman’s illustration of his lecture with a good hypnotic subject and 
stayed a long time after the lecture to ask questions. 


Dr. Joost A. M. Meerloo was the Chairman of the evening. 





Tuesday Evening, April 22. Dr. Emilio Servadio of Rome will 
speak on “Telepathy and Psychoanalysis.” 
Dr. Jan Ehrenwald will be the Chairman. 





Thursday Evening, May 15. Dr. J. B. Rhine will be the speaker. 
His subject will be, “What Do Parapsychologists Want to Know?” 
Dr. J. L. Woodruff will be the Chairman. 





Agent-Percipient Relationships’ 


GERTRUDE R. SCHMEIDLER 


ESP has often been demonstrated in situations described as tele- 
pathic, because an agent knows, and is trying to send, the target to 
which the percipient is responding. Often, also, ESP has been 
demonstrated in situations described as clairvoyant, because no one 
knows the target to which the percipient is responding. Two ques- 
tions present themselves in respect to this distinction. The first asks 
whether it has any meaning: Is there a basic difference between 
telepathy and clairvoyance? or should telepathy be considered a 
special case of clairvoyance, that is, clairvoyance of someone else’s 
brain processes? The second question, which bypasses this hairsplit- 
ting objection, asks: If there is a difference between the two processes, 
what causes it? What does the agent do, in “sending” material tele- 
pathically, that changes what the percipient could have done in reach- 
ing this material alone, clairvoyantly? 


It is this second question with which the present research is con- 
cerned. Our working hypothesis is that the agent can play an effective 
role in GESP? (as indicated, for example, by the clairvoyance-type 


experiments with Shackleton and Mrs. Stewart reported by Soal 
and Bateman (4)). But what is this role? Is it something like that 
of a cheering section at a sports event, so that the agent’s paranormal 
messages of good will encourage the percipient to success? Were 
Shackleton’s and Mrs. Stewart’s frequent (though not invariable) 
failures at clairvoyance-type tests due to this lack of paranormal 
encouragement? Could a negativistic agent be as discouraging — 
paranormally — to the percipient as an unresponsive audience is 
said to be to a stage performer? In short, is the agent’s role one of 
influencing paranormally the morale of the percipient, so as to encour- 
age or discourage him as he makes his clairvoyant responses? If so, 
the role of the agent is probably very similar to the role of an 
interested observer; and we could expect a telepathy experiment 
with an experimenter and an agent to be essentially the same as a 
clairvoyance experiment with two experimenters. 


An alternative theory is the one implied by the word “agent,” 
with its root taken from the verb “to act.” This theory is that the 
agent transmits material; that he broadcasts the target in some para- 
normal way (though we do not know whether it is on a closed or an 


1 The author wishes to express her gratitude to the Parapsychology Founda- 
tion, Inc., for grants which supported this research. 

2 General Extrasensory Perception: A technique designed to test the occur- 
rence of extrasensory perception, permitting either telepathy or clairvoyance or 
both to operate. 
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open circuit) ; that an impetus comes from him which sends the target 
to the percipient. This, if it occurs, would make the dynamics of 
telepathy essentially different from the dynamics of clairvoyance; 
and the problem of how two different processes function to produce 
such similar results would merit detailed investigation. 


The following experiment was designed to investigate whether 
the agent’s influence involves transmission of the content of the target, 
or only some general facilitation (or inhibition) of the percipient’s 
paranormal ability. It involved keeping the percipient’s attitude as 
constant as possible by giving him no information about the differ- 
ences in experimental conditions, but instructing the agent to “send” 
four ESP runs by the GESP method; on two other runs (the 
“success” runs) to hope that the percipient would succeed in respond- 
ing to sealed targets, unknown to the agent; and on two other runs 
(the “failure” runs) to hope that the percipient would fail in re- 
sponding to sealed targets, unknown to the agent. Significant differ- 
ences between GESP scores and “success” scores would indicate 
that the agent transmitted the content of the target; significant differ- 
ences beween “failure” scores and “success” scores would indicate 
that the agent’s influence was, at least in part, a general facilitation 
or inhibition of the percipient’s paranormal ability. 


Procedure 


Subjects were recruited by a call for volunteers from the author’s 
psychology classes. Among those who responded were a few unex- 
pected volunteers who had heard about the research but were not in 
those classes. All were college students. All who were willing to make 
and keep appointments were tested. 


Targets were ESP cards, with each card painted in one of five 
colors. The percipient was instructed to respond to both color and 
symbol. Colors and symbols were scored independently, so that each 
deck represented two ESP runs. In preparing the targets, colors and 
symbols were randomized independently by following the order of a 
table of random numbers (which was entered at random). A perma- 
nent record was made of each deck. Before the experiment began 
each target set (of 25 units, where each unit included one color and 
one symbol) was sealed in an opaque envelope made of heavy black 


Kraft paper. Each target list was used only once. The order of lists 
was randomly determined. 


Agent and percipient were in non-adjacent rooms. Room doors 
were closed during the time that the percipient made his responses. 
Each percipient made a written record of his own responses. All 


records were given two independent scorings, first by the experi- 
menter and next by a graduate assistant. 
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Each percipient had only one session with a given agent. 


In each session the percipient was asked to respond to four decks 
(eight runs). Four of these runs were of the GESP type: the agent 
looked at each card while the percipient was responding to it, and 
was instructed to try to send the card content to the percipient. The 
other four runs were of the clairvoyant type: the target stayed in its 
sealed envelope at the time of the percipient’s responses. In one pair 
of these runs the agent was instructed to hope that the percipient 
would succeed; in the other he was instructed to hope that the per- 
cipient would fail. 


In no instance did the percipient have any (normal) knowledge 
of which instructions had been given to the agent. In all except about 
a dozen sessions the percipients believed that all runs were of the 
GESP type. In the exceptional sessions, the percipients knew that 
the agent’s instructions would vary. 


Instructions to the agent alternated between GESP type and 
clairvoyance type. The order of the instructions was randomized, so 
that the “success” runs (and therefore also the “failure” runs) 
occurred approximately the same number of times in each of the 
four run positions. 


Since we are uncertain of what intangible factors influence ESP 
success, a more detailed description of the procedure will follow. 


This should help give a clearer impression of the “experimental 
atmosphere.” 


In introductory class comments, as part of the call for volunteers, 
the author described some of the positive findings of parapsychology, 
stated that the present research was designed to study the agent’s 
influence on the percipient, and implied that warm, friendly people 
would be the most likely to share such influence. A similar introduc- 
tion was given at the beginning of the experimental session if any 
of the subjects indicated that they wanted general orientation before 
they went to their separate rooms for the experiment proper. 


Instructions were always given in the percipient’s room. Spread 
out on a table in this room were typed instructions, a response sheet 
(a strip of paper on which was mimeographed a column of 25 boxes, 
with a blank space between successive groups of five) a sheet of paper 
for introspections and a sample deck of colored cards arranged in a 
5 x 5 pattern. The experimenter described the general instructions 
and the percipient’s specific instructions informally, permitted the 
subjects to read the corresponding typed instructions (see Appendix 
A for all tvped instructions) and asked the subjects to decide who 
would act as agent. After their decision, they were asked if they 
knew each other well. If they said they did not, Carington’s theory 
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of K-objects (1) was explained briefly and they were asked to ex- 
change K-objects. (The experimenter did not mention that such 


interchange was a modification of Carington’s recommended pro- 
cedure. ) 


Thus the subjects previously unacquainted shared (1) hearing the 
instructions and being permitted to inquire about and discuss them; 
(2) the decision of choosing positions; (3) what to most seemed the 
pleasantly comical experience of loaning a personal possession and 
receiving the loan of someone else’s. 


In the standard procedure the percipient determined the timing 
of the responses by sounding a loud buzzer. There were three other 
procedures: (1) In a few of the early sessions, both agent and per- 
cipient timed their progress through the deck according to synchro- 
nized automatic Timers, using a predetermined number of seconds for 
each response. Many found this distracting, and the method was 
soon discarded. (2) A set of signal boxes, which gave simultaneous 
auditory signals, was substituted for the Timers. One box was 
placed in each experimental room. Some percipients said that the 
automatic signals delayed or hurried them, and the method was dis- 
carded at the end of the first semester of research except for those 
later sessions in which there was more than one percipient. (3) When 
there was more than one percipient in a given session, either the 
signal boxes were used or the experimenter gave a ready signal for 
each response, using a time interval which all subjects had approved 
at the beginning of the session. 

After the percipient indicated that he understood the instructions, 
the agent and experimenter went to the agent’s room. When clair- 
voyance-type instructions were to be given, both percipient’s and 
agent’s doors were closed. The experimenter then gave the agent his 
specific instructions, a sheet of paper for introspections and the target 
in its sealed envelope. After the instructions had been clarified and 
(in GESP runs) before the envelope was opened, the experimenter 
left, closed the agent’s door, entered the percipient’s room, told the 
percipient he could begin as soon as he chose, closed the percipient’s 
door and waited between the rooms for the end of the run. The per- 
cipient’s signals, audible to both agent and experimenter, showed 
when he had completed each response and also when he had com- 
pleted the entire run. 

At the end of each deck the experimenter removed the percipient’s 
response sheet and replaced it with a fresh one, and also removed the 
agent’s target and instructions and replaced them with the appro- 
priate ones. This gave opportunity for a brief chat with any subject 
who desired it. Requests for having the runs scored were answered 
by saying that this would be done at the end of the experiment. The 
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experimenter told the percipient when the agent was ready for the 
next run. Doors were opened only to permit the experimenter to go 
in or out of each room, and were closed a few seconds after they 
had been opened. After each run the experimenter labelled for iden- 
tification the permanent record of the previous run. 


At the end of the fourth run or earlier, but in all cases before the 
runs were scored, the experimenter asked cach subject whether he 
accepted the possibility of paranormal success under the GESP 
conditions of the experiment. 


During the first semester of the research the experimenter gave 
some personality tests, including the Rorschach, to the subjects. 
There were indications in the Rorschachs that the GESP scores were 
related to the potentiality for friendship between agent and perci- 
pient. In the three subsequent semesters of the research, the experi- 
menter administered Rorschachs to all subjects. After initial reactions 
to the experiment had been observed, but before any of the perci- 
pient’s ESP responses had been seen, a prediction was made on the 
basis of the two Rorschachs as to whether the GESP scores would 
be above mean chance expectation or would be at or below mean 
chance expectation. (Mean chance expectation, with these targets, 
is an average of one hit in five responses.) The basis for the predic- 
tions was gradually modified ; and a statement of the final criteria for 
these “global evaluations” is given in Appendix B. 


Qualitative comments, or comments expressing confidence or 
doubt, were occasionally added to the formal predictions. There were, 
however, no systematic evaluations of either the size of the GESP 
deviation or of the experimenter’s confidence. With this procedure, 
therefore, the efficiency of the predictions is best evaluated by chi 
square. 


One further variation in the procedure must be reported. In the 
first semester of the research, a young psychologist who was keenly 
interested in psychic phenomena acted as experimenter for subjects 
who were unable to make appointments at times when the author 
was free. (The author acted as experimenter in all other sessions 
and also interpreted all Rorschach protocols. ) 


Results 


Errors in synchronization made it necessary to discard some runs. 
As a result some subjects had no usable scores for one or more of 
the three experimental conditions (GESP, “success” and “failure’) 
and all scores of these subjects were discarded. Because of careless- 
ness or blocking, some of the remaining 146 subjects made incom- 
vlete runs. All incomplete runs have been included in the following 
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enumerations. For the correlations to be reported below, the scores 
of incomplete runs were pro-rated. The experiment was conducted 


in four semesters; and for some analyses the semesters were treated 
as separate series. 


Comparison of GESP, “Success” and “Failure” (without 
Rorschach Analysis) 


Table 1 summarizes the ESP scores. Neither the over-all results 
nor the results of any type of instruction to the agent were sugges- 
tively different from chance expectation, when the total group is 
evaluated as a unit. Mean scores with “failure” instructions were 
slightly higher than those with “success” instructions, and the latter 
were slightly higher than GESP scores; but these differences are 
obviously insignificant. 

















Table 1 
ESP Scores for All Subjects 
Clairvoyance-type Runs 

GESP runs “Success” “Failure” Total 
Number of runs 566.68 289.76 288.80 1145.24 
Hits - 2832 1470 1483 5785 
Deviation —1.4 +21.2 +39.0 +58.8 
Critical ratio .03 62 1.15 87 
P J 3 “3 pe 











Table 2 shows the correlation coefficients for various combina- 
tions of experimental conditions. There is a negative correlation 
between total GESP runs and “failure” runs (r = —.184) which is 
suggestively significant at the level of P = .022. In each of the four 
semesters of the experiment the correlation between GESP scores 
and “failure” scores was negative (the separate correlations were 
—.22, —.19, —.12 and —.26); and this taken in conjunction with 
the significance level for the total population may give us somewhat 
more confidence in the “stability” of the correlation than either fact 
taken singly. 
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Table 2 


Correlation Coefficients 























Number 
of subjects r S. D. C.R. i 
First pair of GESP runs vs. 
second pair of GESP runs 140 +.101 08 1.26 >.1 
Total GESP score vs. “suc- 
cess” score 146 +.033 .08 Al >1 
Total GESP score vs. “failure” 
score 146 —.184 08 2.30 .022 
“Success” score vs. “failure” 
score 146 +.049 08 61 Sl 











There was a low positive correlation between the two sets of GESP 
runs. (This correlation will be designated “GESP vs. GESP.”) 
Although it is neither significant nor suggestive it is of interest, since 
similar low positive correlations have often been found by the author 
between scores of ESP runs which were administered under formally 
similar conditions during the same experimental session. 


When the significance of the difference between the correlations 
is tested (using the technique of z transformations developed by 
R. A. Fisher), we find that the difference between GESP vs. GESP 
and GESP vs. “failure” is significant at the level of P = .013. The 
difference between GESP vs. GESP and GESP vs. “success” is 
suggestive at the level of P = .064. 


The over-all data thus indicate that when the agent is looking at 
the target and instructed to send it, a process occurs which is different 
from that which occurs when the agent is ignorant of the target and 
instructed to hope for the percipient’s failure. They also suggest that 
when the agent is looking at the target and instructed to send it, a 
process occurs which might be different from that which occurs 
when the agent is ignorant of the target and is instructed to hope 
for the percipient’s success. 


Rorschach Results 


Results of the three semesters in which predictions were made 
from the Rorschach as to GESP failure or success are given below. 
(It will be remembered that the experimenter made all predictions 
after noting the subjects’ social behavior in the ESP tests but before 
scoring the ESP runs.) Table 3 shows the frequency of subjects for 
whom predictions were correct. Data from the first semester are 
marginally suggestive when evaluated by the exact method, and the 
results from each of the two later semesters are highly significant, 
as are the over-all results (evaluated by chi square). 
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Table 3 


Predictions of GESP Scores (on the Basis of Agent’s and 
Percipient’s Rorschachs and Interviews), Compared 
With the Obtained GESP Scores 








A. Subjects tested in fall semester, 1955 





Predicted above Predicted at or 
mean chance below mean chance 
expectation expectation 





Number of agent-percipient pairs with 
GESP scores above mean chance 
expectation 


Number of agent-percipient pairs with 
GESP scores at or below mean 
chance expectation 2 











(exact method): P = .10 


B. Subjects tested in spring semester, 1956 





Predicted above Predicted at or 
mean chance below mean chance 
expectation expectation 





Number of agent-percipient pairs with 
GESP scores above mean chance 
expectation 20 


Number of agent-percipient pairs with 
GESP scores at or below mean 
chance expectation 6 











(exact method): P = .0003 


C. Subjects tested in fall semester, 1956 





Predicted above Predicted at or 
mean chance below mean chance 
expectation expectation 





Number of agent-percipient pairs with 
GESP scores above mean chance 
expectation 


Number of agent-percipient pairs with 
GESP scores at or below mean 
chance expectation 4 











(exact method): P = , 
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Table 4 summarizes ESP scores for the three run conditions. 
Subjects for whom high GESP scores were predicted scored sug- 
gestively higher than chance expectation at GESP and significantly 
higher when GESP and clairvoyance-type runs are combined. Sub- 
jects for whom low GESP scores were predicted scored significantly 
lower than chance expectation at GESP and suggestively lower when 
GESP and clairvoyance-type runs are combined. 


Table 4 


ESP Scores of Subjects Predicted (on the Basis of Rorschach 
and Interview) to have GESP Scores Above Mean Chance 
Expectation and of Subjects Predicted to have GESP 
Scores At or Below Mean Chance Expectation 








Subjects predicted to Subjects predicted to 
have GESP scores have GESP scores 
above mean chance’ at or below mean 


























expectation chance expectation 
Clairvoyance- Clairvoyance- 
GESP type runs GESP type runs 
runs “Suc- “Fail- runs | “Suc- | “Fail- 
cess ure cess” | ure” 
Number of subjects above mean 
chance expectation 31 18 20 10 27 24 
Number of subjects at or below 
mean chance expectation 12 25 23 49 32 35 
Number of runs 167.04) 86 86 233.64} 117.80) 117.84 
Hits 891 449 454 |/1070 603 584 
Deviation +55.8 |+19 |+24 |+98.2 |+14 —5.2 
Critical ratio 2.16 1.02 1.29) 3.21 65 24 
P 03) >.1 >.1 |} .0014) >1 >.1 

















Although subjects for whom GESP success (that is, a total GESP 
score above mean chance expectation) was predicted had slightly 
higher mean scores on the GESP runs than on the other runs, it is 
clear by inspection that these differences are not significant. Subjects 
for whom low GESP scores (at or below mean chance expectation) 
were predicted had lower scores on the GESP runs than on the 
others. Using the method of determining the difference between 
correlated means, the difference between GESP and “success” 
scores was calculated for this latter group of subjects. The difference 
is significant at the level of P = .01. One interpretation of the mean- 
ing of this difference will be suggested in the discussion. 


Introspective and Interview Results 


Curious results were obtained from the answers to the question 
whether the percipients accepted the possibility of paranormal ex- 
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perience under the GESP conditions of the experiment. Only seven 
of the percipients tested by the author answered this question in the 
negative; but five of those tested by the other psychologist gave 
negative answers. The difference between these frequencies is 
marginally suggestive (P = .10). Table 5 summarizes ESP scores 
for these subjects. (Clairvoyance-type runs are included because a 
negative answer for the GESP condition strongly implies a negative 
answer for all conditions — although the converse is not true.) 
Subjects tested by the author who gave a negative answer scored 
significantly below chance at GESP but not at the other conditions; 
subjects tested by the other psychologist scored significantly above 
chance at GESP but not at the other conditions. (It will be remem- 
bered that the percipients had no normal knowledge of the difference 
between GESP runs and clairvoyance-type runs.) 


Table 5 


ESP Scores of Subjects Who Rejected the Possibility of Paranormal 
Experience Under the GESP Conditions of the Experiment 








Subjects* tested by author | aivaesee 
Clairvoyance- Clairvoyance- 
GESP | __typeruns GESP type runs 
runs “Suc- “Fail- runs “Suc- “Fail- 
cess” ure” cess” ure” 

















Number of subjects 
above mean chance 
expectation 
Number of subjects 
at or below mean 
chance expectation 8 5 0 1 2 











Number of runs 36 18 20 10 10 
Hits 150 91 135 54 50 
Deviation —30 +1 | +35 +4 0 
Critical ratio 2.50 12 5 3.91 63; — 
P 013 “> 3 a .0001 9 a 





























*One of these subjects had three sessions, with three agents. These sessions are 
listed separately in this table, as if they were the performance of separate 
subjects. Her scores were below chance in all GESP decks, above chance in 


all “failure” decks, at chance in one “success” deck, below chance in a second 
and above chance in a third. 


The subjects’ introspective reports showed no clearcut relation to 
the ESP data. Some provocative results in respect to confidence 
ratings will be cited in the discussion. 
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Discussion 


Comparison of the Three Experimental Conditions 


So far as the percipient’s conscious knowledge was concerned, all 
runs were conducted under the same conditions. There were run to 
run variations, according to introspective reports, in respect to 
changes of interest, of nervousness, of relaxation, of response tech- 
niques and so on; but there is no clear evidence that any of these 
consistently affected the results. In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, we should probably assume that all such variations are to be 
disregarded or treated as a random source of error, and should con- 
sider the results as if the percipients’ attitudes were uniform for 
all conditions. 


The agents’ comments about the three types of instructions are less 
satisfactory, and indicate that in some cases the instructions were 
not followed adequately. If this is true, it may have served to blur 
the differences among the various experimental conditions. Some 
agents, for example, going through the prescribed motions for GESP, 
reported that they did not believe the procedure could be effective; 
and presumably their emotional participation was different from 
that of the others. The interest of the “failure” condition as a con- 
trol for GESP was, after explanation, generally accepted; but here 
again some agents reported that emotional participation was absent, 
for they found it unpleasant (one said “impossible”) to hope that 
their friend or classmate would fail. Explanations of the .“success” 
instructions were easy to understand as a control for GESP, but 
much harder to understand as being different from “failure” condi- 
tions. It is probable that fewer of the agents hoped for success on 
concealed targets than hoped for failure. 


Interpretation of the Negative Correlation between 
GESP and “Failure” 


The marginally significant difference between the negative corre- 
lation for GESP vs. “failure” and the positive correlation for GESP 
vs. GESP indicates, as did Soal’s data, that the agent is effective in 
the GESP relationship. Thus the working hypothesis with which 
the research began seems to have been confirmed. 


Examining the scatter diagram (not included here) for the GESP 
vs. “failure” scores indicates that the negative correlation does not 
represent a general group trend, but instead reflects the extreme 
scores of some 14 agent-percipient pairs. There were eight or nine 
cases at the upper left of the distribution (very high “failure” scores 
coupled with very low GESP scores) and six cases at the lower right; 
but only one or two cases at the upper right, and none at the lower 
left. The coefficient of contingency is so low (C = .01) as to demon- 
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strate that there is no general tendency to cluster in the upper left 
and lower right quadrants. 


This pattern has led me to the highly tentative conclusion that (1) 
some individuals with marked ESP ability repudiate the close contact 
with a given agent which telepathic communication implies, but are 
stimulated to successful scoring when they feel (paranormally) that 
this agent is exerting pressure toward failure; and (2) others with 
marked ESP ability show the opposite pattern. Comparable con- 
trasts between subjects who show extreme negativism and others 
who show extreme acceptance have of course been found in research 
on hypnotic suggestion and on propaganda, and to this extent the 
conclusion is not novel or unexpected. What makes it curious in the 
context of the present experiment is that it posits a paranormal 
response to the agent’s changes in attitude or behavior, as well as a 
paranormal response to the target itself. 


L. E. Rhine, in a survey of 380 cases classed as spontaneous 
telepathy, writes that the weight of the evidence from these cases 
suggests that the initiative in spontaneous telepathy comes from the 
percipient (3). The tentative conclusion of the preceding paragraph 
does not bear directly on spontaneous cases; and arguing from spon- 
taneous cases to laboratory results, or vice versa, is admittedly 
speculative. If we may be permitted such speculation, however, we 
would say that our data imply that, for some few individuals who 
have a general readiness for close contact with another person (or 


type of person), an agent’s initiative can determine their paranormal 
response. 


Interpretation of the “Success” Scores 


For evidence on the problem to which the research was directed, 
of whether the agent transmits the content of the target or facilitates 
the percipient’s ability to respond to the target, or does both, we must 
turn to comparisons between the “success” runs and the others. Since 
the agent was as ignorant of target content on “failure” runs as on 
“success” runs, a significant difference between these would indicate 
that at least a part of the agent’s role is general facilitation or inhibi- 
tion. The suggestive difference between the negative correlation for 
GESP vs. “failure” and the low positive correlation for GESP vs. 
“success” gives some indication that this occurs. (It may be that 
the difficulty in distinguishing between the rationale of “failure” 
and of “success” instructions which several agents reported, con- 
tributed to the absence of a more marked difference.) 


Since the agent was supposed to have the same co-operative attitude 
on “success” runs as on GESP runs, a significant difference between 
these two should indicate that there is transmission of target content 
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from agent to percipient. Although no such difference was found for 
the total group of subjects, or for the subgroup for whom GESP 
scores above chance expectation were predicted, there was a difference 
significant at the level of P = .015 between these scores for the sub- 
group for whom GESP scores at or below mean chance expectation 
were predicted. The significantly low GESP scores of this group 
imply psi-missing; no such psi-missing was shown in the “success” 
scores. If the agent’s attitude was the same under the two sets of 
conditions, the difference in scores suggests that there was trans- 
mission of content in GESP which permitted psi-missing to occur. We 
cannot, however, be certain that the psychological conditions were 
well enough controlled to justify a firm conclusion. 


Rorschach Analysis 


After positive findings from global Rorschach interpretations had 
been obtained, an attempt was made to write down the rules which 
had guided the interpretations. These rules (Appendix B) are so 
vague that they seem to the author just barely adequate to guide a 
skilled Rorschach analyst in replication of the research, but inade- 
quate to guide anyone else. Since few parapsychologists are skilled 
in the Rorschach technique, and only parapsychologists would be ex- 
pected to attempt to replicate the findings, this is obviously unsatis- 
factory. An effort was therefore made to pin down in detail the 
factors which contributed to the global interpretations, and a list was 


made of favorable and unfavorable factors, with suggested quanti- 
tative treatment. 


A highly competent graduate student of psychology, Miss Iris 
Goldstein, who had had no formal training with the Rorschach test, 


Table 6 


Attempted Prediction of GESP Scores by Detailed Method of 
Evaluating Agent’s and Percipient’s Rorschachs, 
Compared with Obtained GESP Scores 








Predicted above Predicted at or 
mean chance below mean chance 
expectation expectation 





Number of agent-percipient pairs 
with GESP scores above mean 
chance expectation 


Number of agent-percipient pairs 
with GESP scores at or below 
mean chance expectation 











(exact method): P =. 
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scored the Rorschachs of the subjects from the first three semesters 
of the research on the basis of this list. Doubtful scorings were dis- 
cussed with the author. On the basis of Miss Goldstein’s scores, 
certain items on the list were changed. The revised list (cited in 
Appendix B) was then made the basis of Miss Goldstein’s inde- 
pendent scoring of the 32 subjects from the fourth semester of the 
research. The correlation between her Rorschach scores and the 
GESP scores was +.09, which is not significant. The data are sum- 
marized in Table 6. 


As calculated by the exact method, the difference between groups is 
not significant (P = .11); thus this Detailed Method of predicting 
GESP success has not been validated. (Even if. P had been sub- 
stantially lower, the list would still not have been validated; 
for the thirteenth favorable item was suggested to the author 
by the same records which the graduate student scored. How- 
ever, recalculation with item 13 omitted, if the results had been signi- 
ficant, might have been considered a tentative validation of the 
method.) Nevertheless, the ratio of 20 correct to 12 incorrect evalu- 
ations offers some encouragement for continuing with this approach. 


The global method of evaluating GESP scores from the Rorschach 
might be considered validated by the data of Tables 3 and 4. It must 
be recognized, however, that the Rorschach interpretation was in 
some cases influenced to a large extent by interview results, as where 
the intervie indicated that agent and percipient were in love, or 
where the percipient expressed fear or rejection of the ESP situation. 
With such information about specific attitudes relevant to the experi- 
ment and its personnel, it was usually possible to evaluate which of 
the personality potentialities shown by the Rorschach would be 
brought out during the ESP session; without such interview informa- 
tion, it would often have been impossible to do so. 


Other Results 


When the experiment was first undertaken, it had been hoped that 
repeated sessions with subjects whose ESP scores were very high 
or low would uncover some gifted subjects. Pairs of subjects with 
unusually high or low scores, and any other pairs who were interested 
in returning, were therefore invited to come back for retests. No con- 
sistent patterns were found, and the results of these extra sessions 
were not evaluated in detail. It was clear by inspection, however, that 


there was little relationship between scores in the first session and in 
subsequent ones. 


The practical implication of this finding is that any attempt to 
replicate the procedure should be limited to one-session tests, with 
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ESP runs unscored until that session is completed. Theoretical impli- 
cations are unclear. It would be interesting to find whether subjects 
told in advance that two sessions were expected of them would be 
more consistent than subjects who were invited back (or who invited 
themselves back) under the present conditions, where the second 
session might be expected to have some special personal meaning. It 
would also be interesting to find if subjects who were ignorant of their 
previous scores were more consistent than subjects who were in- 
formed of their scores. Without such data, speculation as to the 
reasons for the inconsistent patterns seems fruitless. 


Subjects were asked to give as much introspective material as they 
could. Of the various categories analyzed, none showed results 
significantly different from chance expectation. Comparison of calls 
which the percipient marked as “confident,” however, gave some in- 
dication that, for the percipients who made few such calls, mean scores 
on calls marked “confident” were higher than on the others. Table 7 
summarizes the “confident” calls, cutting the data arbitrarily at the 
average of less than one confident call per run, and at Humphrey 
and Nicol’s division of an average of 5 to 10 confident calls per run 


(2). 
Table 7 
ESP Scores Which the Percipient Marked “Confident” 











(Number of calls (in eight runs) 
1-6 8-34 40-62 86-126 





Total 





Number of subjects 
above mean chance 
expectation 14 31 


Number of subjects 
at or below mean 
chance expectation 14 9 28 





Number of calls 98 418 265 304 1085 
Hits 31 79 59 54 223' 
Deviation +11.4 —+.6 +6.0 —6.8 +6.0 























For the five subjects in this research who chose to indicate that 40 
to 80 of their calls were confident ones, and who thus were comparable 
to Humphrey and Nicol’s subjects, there were 265 “confident” calls 
which included 59 hits; and there were 735 other calls, of which only 
130 were hits. The data are too slight to deserve much attention; 
but they tend to support Humphrey and Nicol’s findings, and also 
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their good judgment in recommending this range of checks to their 
subjects. 


The discrepancy between GESP scores of subjects who told the 
author that they rejected the possibility of paranormal experience 
under the GESP conditions of the experiment, and of subjects who 
gave the same answer to a different experimenter, is inexplicable 
in the absence of supplementary material. It suggests, as do many 
other patterns, that the psychological meaning of such a statement 
of rejection varies with the situation and with the individuals in- 
volved; and that this psychological meaning, rather than the simple 
denotative statement, deserves investigation. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Percipients were led to believe that all eight runs of an experi- 
ment in ESP would be of the GESP type. In fact, only two pairs of 
runs were of the GESP type, and the other two pairs were of the 
clairvoyant type. In one pair of clairvoyant-type runs (the “success” 
runs) the agent was instructed to hope (without knowledge of the 
target) that the percipient would succeed; in the other pair (the 
“failure” runs) the agent was instructed to hope (without knowledge 
of the target) that the percipient would fail. 


There was a negative correlation between total GESP scores and 
“failure” scores; and a low positive correlation between the two 
pairs of GESP scores. The difference between these correlations was 
significant at the level of P = .013. This is interpreted to mean that 
there is an effective agent-percipient relationship in ESP. 


There was a low positive correlation between GESP scores and 
“success” scores. This was suggestively different from the negative 
correlation between GESP and “failure” scores (P = .064). This is 
interpreted to suggest that a part of the agent’s role is the general 


facilitation or inhibition of the percipient’s response, apart from 
transmission of target content. 


Global interpretations of the agent’s and percipient’s Rorschachs, 
supplemented by interview data, divided the subjects into two groups: 
those who seemed to welcome contact with each other in this situa- 
tion, and who were therefore predicted to produce GESP scores above 
mean chance expectation; and those who seemed to show hostility 
or withdrawal, and who were therefore predicted to produce GESP 
scores at or below mean chance expectation. 


For subjects who were predicted to have low GESP scores, GESP 
scores were significantly lower than mean chance expectation 
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(P = .0014) and also significantly lower than “success” scores 
(P = .015). This is interpreted to suggest that the agent can trans- 
mit target content to the percipient. 

Global Rorschach predictions of GESP were correct at a signifi- 
cance level substantially lower than P = .001. A more objective but 


unvalidated method of making comparable Rorschach evaluations is 
described in detail. 
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APPENDIX A 
Instructions to the Percipient and Agent 


For the Percipient, General Instructions 


Some successful percipients report that they concentrate hard on 
their targets, and wait for a distinct impression. But more often, 
successful percipients report that they are almost absent-minded, 
and just write whatever comes. Some report clear visual or auditory 
images; most do not. Some feel confident about certain of their re- 
sponses; others who are equally successful do not have any such 
feeling. In short, conditions vary from one person to another. 

You should note on your response sheet any such impressions 
which may be related to success or failure. If possible, write them 
alongside the appropriate responses. But if you have no time for this, 
just make a mark at the appropriate place and write the note later, 
at the end of the run. (You may find it convenient to use some code, 
such as I for Image or C for Confident, etc.) 

Also note at the bottom of each run whether during that run you 
felt relaxed, stimulated, annoyed, or in some other way. 

If you change your mind about a response, do NOT erase it. Let 
it stand, and add your second idea at the side.* 


Specific Instructions 


Your target is a deck of colored cards. Each card holds one of five 
symbols, and is painted in one of five colors. Any color may be paired 
with any symbol, and the pairings will often change. Any may be 
repeated (any number of times). Any may be omitted from the list. 
In short, there’s no “system” that you ought to follow in your 
responses ; any sequence may be correct. 

There are twenty-five cards in the deck, and twenty-five boxes in 
the response sheet. Indicate the colors and symbols of the cards by 
filling the boxes. Write the color first, then the symbol. Designate 
them as follows: 

Blue O Circle 
Coffee-colored + Cross (or plus) 
Green L Square 

Red S Star 

Yellow W_ Wavy lines 

The four response sheets are numbered, in order. Put your name 
on each, and fill every space, leaving no blanks. Push the buzzer 


once to tell the agent you are ready for a new response; push it 
twice to tell me when the run is over. 


* Only the original responses were scored. 
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And good luck! 


For the Agent, General Instructions 


In some successful experiments, agents report that they concentrate 
as hard as they can on the material they are trying to send — but in 
other experiments, equally successful, agents report that they glance 
at the material and then “forget” it, letting their minds drift aimlessly. 

You are being given a blank sheet of paper, to report on which 
method you use. If you change methods, note the spot at which you 
change. 

Also note on it anything that you think may be of interest — 
perhaps a preference for a particular target, specific thoughts that 
pass through your mind, a feeling of certainty at some special part of 
the target, etc., etc. 

Thus when we score your partner’s successes, we can see whether 
they tie in with your preferences or impressions. 


After each run, write whether you felt relaxed, stimulated, annoyed, 
or in some other way. 


Specific Instructions, GESP 


Take the deck of cards out of its envelope and put it on the table 
facing up. The card you see, without removing the rubber band, is 
the first card. At the first signal, try to “send” the first card. At the 
next signal, put this card face down on the table (so that it won’t 
distract you) and try to send the next card. Continue in this way, 
through the deck. 


The percipient will use the following symbols to designate the 
cards: (Here the percipient’s list of symbols was reproduced. ) 


Specific Instructions, “Success” 


This will be a control series, with a different procedure. You 
should keep the target envelope in front of you without breaking 
the seal. During the run, you should try to help the percipient to 
succeed, by hoping that the responses will be correct — even though 
you do not know what the targets are. The object of the run is to 
find whether the percipient can do well under these conditions. 

Please note on the blank sheet of paper anything which might be 
of interest in checking the percipient’s responses. 


And please, do not mention this change of procedure, after your 


part of the experiment is over. It is better if future percipients do not 
know about it. 


Specific Instructions, “Failure” 


This will be a control series, with a different procedure. You 
should keep the target envelope in front of you without breaking the 
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seal. During the run, you should hope that the percipient will fail — 
that each of his responses will “miss the target.” The object of the 
run is to find whether the percipient will make a lower score under 
these conditions. 

Please note on the blank sheet of paper anything which might be 
of interest in checking the percipient’s responses. 

And please, do not mention this change of procedure after the 


experiment is completed. It is better if future percipients do not know 
about it. 


APPENDIX B 


Suggested Rules for Global and Detailed Methods of Predicting 
GESP Success from the Rorschach (Using Interview Information) 
Global 


1. Score and interpret the agent’s record. Emphasize in the inter- 
pretation affiliative attitudes. Note also feeling about the mystical, 
and conformity attitudes which might relate to the experiment. 


2. Taking into account such surface characteristics of the perci- 
pient as age, sex and formal relation to the agent (fiancé, stranger, 
etc.) evaluate the agent’s probable attitude toward the percipient 
(friendly, helpful, hostile, withdrawn, power-seeking, supportive, 
power-fearing, etc.). 

3. Score and interpret the percipient’s record. Emphasize, in the 
interpretation, affiliative tendencies to the kind of person the agent 
is. Note also feelings about the mystical, and conformity attitudes 
which might relate to the experiment. 


4. Read the agent’s and percipient’s Rorschachs together, card by 
card. Evaluate affiliative tendencies toward each other, in terms of 
(1) warmth and absence of hostility toward the other kind of per- 
son; (2) the agent’s readiness to give support and strength where 
the percipient needs it; (3) the percipient’s readiness to accept 
support or dominance from the kind of person the agent is; (4) 
similarity of perceptual patterns. 

5. Make a general prediction of how well the two will work 
together in the experimental situation. In general, the balance of the 
factors cited above should be evaluated. But any one of these factors 
(rejection of the experiment, need for contact with the other sort of 
person, fear of mysticism, marked similarity of perceptual patterns, 


etc.) may be the sole determinant of the evaluation if it is extremely 
strong. 


Detailed 


1. Record separately for agent and percipient each occurrence in 
the protocol of an item in the lists below. 
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2. Weight each item, according to its relevance to the experiment : 


(a) Give a weight of 1 to any item that seems irrelevant. For 
example, Favorable 1 may show two women cooking. If either agent 
or percipient is male, co-operation between two women is irrelevant. 
Or Unfavorable 1 may show two stags fighting. Stags are usually 
male symbols; if either agent or percipient is female, the response is 
irrelevant. Everything known about either person, from Rorschach 
or interview, should be used to judge relevance. 


(b) Give a weight of 5 to items of doubtful relevance. Some items 
(e.g., Favorable 5 or 10) almost always have a weight of 5. Or: 
Favorable 4 may describe a lovely girl. If the other member of the 
agent-percipient team is a girl who is just barely attractive, the item 
is doubtful. Or: Unfavorable 1 may seem to relate to sibling rivalry. 
If the other member of the team is of the appropriate sex but not 
a sibling, the item is doubtful. 


(c) Give a weight of 25 to relevant items. 
(d) Intermediate weights may be assigned. 


3. Determine each person’s algebraic score by adding weighted fav- 
orable scores (positive) and weighted unfavorable scores (negative). 

The algebraic score of the agent should represent how he is likely 
to co-operate with the percipient in the experiment, and the algebraic 
score of the percipient should represent how he is likely to co-operate 
with the agent in the experiment. Since co-operation is a joint matter, 
the two scores will ordinarily be similar. If they are markedly 
different, the weighting should be re-examined. 


4. If the algebraic sum of the two scores is above +5, predict 
GESP success. If it is below —5, predict GESP failure. If it is in 
the range of +5 to —5, make the prediction in terms of the per- 
cipient’s score. 


Favorable Items from Rorschach and Interview 
for Detailed GESP Estimate 


Rorschach 


1. Animals or people co-operating in an activity. Do not score if 
(a) they are hostile or symbolize hostility, as cannibals, panthers, 
witches, crabs, or (b) if danger is present. 


Animals or people looking or gesturing at each other in a friendly 
way. Do not score if (a) there are reservations, as “gesturing 
with precarious balance” or (b) if there is pain or danger, as 
“elephants touching trunks with paws bleeding” or (c) if they 
are talking, unless it is clear that conversation is pleasant. 
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Animals or people facing each other and joining some parts of 
body passively, as “dogs with noses touching.” (But see Unfavor- 
able, No. 5.) 


A figure, described with pleasant feeling-tone, which might 
represent generally or symbolically the other member of the 
agent-percipient team. 


Entrances, or archways if they are seen as entrances. Do not 
score if they are threatening, crumbling, ominous, etc. 


Separations described with an effort to bridge, surmount or 
join them. 


Animal(s) or person(s) climbing, moving up, etc. (Do not 
score if Unfavorable, No. 4.) 


For the agent: a priest, orchestra conductor, etc. if an identifica- 
tion figure. 


For the percipient: reaching, of person, animal or hands, if the 
implication is of seeking which might be successful. Do not score 
if wording connotes struggle or failure. 


Antennae or feelers of living creatures (not radio or TV). Do 
not score if creature symbolizes a threat. 


Content less threatening or hostile on color cards than on others. 
More than 50% of responses on cards XIII - X. 


A response which is not common and which is markedly similar 
to a response on the same card from the other member of the 
agent-percipient team. 


A response from the percipient which indicates need for help or 
support, if the agent gives a complementary response indicating 
stability or helpfulness. (Score both responses, in such a pair.) 


A response or response-pattern from either member which 
shows a need for friendship if the other member shows a will- 
ingness for friendship. Score both. 


Interview 


I, 


Il. 


Agent or percipient in love with other member. Give maximum 
weight. 


For the percipient: previous experiences which he believes to 
have been paranormal. Do not score if he comments that the 
experimental situation is markedly different. 
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Unfavorable Items from Rorschach and Interview 
for GESP Estimate 


Rorschach 


1. 


15. 


Animals or people acting competitively or in a hostile way. Do 
not score if competition is playful or pleasurable, as tug of war 
or an argument with no implication of violence. Give heavier 
weights for greater violence, with very low weight for getting 
ready to fight and very high for crushing, etc. 

Animals or people looking or gesturing at each other in a 
hostile way. Score more heavily if there are other hostile or 
dangerous factors in the description, such as sneering devils, 
precarious balance or blood. 

Animals or people in cooperative or friendly activity seen as 
ugly, endangered, drunk, clownish, etc. 


Animal(s) or person(s) trying to escape from danger. 


Animals or persons attached to each other unfortunately, as 
Siamese twins, or attached and trying to get away from each 
other. 


Separations, etc., unbridged, unjoined, unsurmounted. 


For the agent: screens, concealing bushes, etc., if the implica- 
tion is that an identification figure wants concealment. 


For the percipient: blindfolds. 
Masks. Give a low weight for a mask on Figure I. 
Critical comments about the Rorschach plates. 


A figure, described with unpleasant feeling-tone, which might 
represent the other member of the agent-percipient team. 

For the agent: a clown, if it might be an identification figure. 
Animal(s) or person(s) going away. 

Responses in which the subject sees a person or animal or part 


of person or animal menacing him or looking at him in an un- 
pleasant way. 


Witches. 


Interview 


I. 


IT. 


Distrust or dislike of the other member of the agent-percipient 
team. 


Rejecting the possibility of paranormal experience under the 
conditions of the experiment. 


For the percipient: negativistic or hostile attitude toward the 
experiment. 





Formation of the Parapsychological Association 


The December 1958 Journal of Parapsychology announces the 
formation of a new professional parapsychological association at 
Duke University. The purpose of the organization is to advance para- 
psychology as a science by serving as an international meeting 
ground for those actively engaged in research in this field. The 
officers are: President, Robert A. McConnell, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Vice-President, Gertrude R. Schmeidler, City College of New 
York; Secretary, Rhea White, Duke University; Treasurer, Remi J. 
Cadoret, Duke University ; Councilmen: Karlis Osis, Parapsychology 
Foundation, New York, Margaret Anderson, Duke University, and 
W. G. Roll, Oxford University. 


There are two classes of membership: Members and Associates. 
The Constitution provides for the qualifications of each class of 
membership which are as follows: 


A Member shall be a person: (a) who is or has been engaged in the 
advancement of parapsychology as a science; and (b) who has prepared 
a paper on some aspect of parapsychology which, in the opinion of the 
Council, is of high professional calibre, and which has been published in a 
scientific journal or which merits such publication; and (c) who has a 
doctorate degree from a university of recognized standing or has a pro- 
fessional affiliation with a recognized academic institution or research 
organization or who has been nominated by three members of the Council ; 
and (d) who has been nominated by two Members of the Association; 
this requirement is fulfilled by a person who satisfies the third alternative 
requirement of (c); and (e) who has been elected by a vote of five 
members of the Council. 


An Associate shall be a person: (a) who is engaged in the advance- 
ment of parapsychology as a science; and (b) who has graduated from 
a university of recognized standing or has a professional affiliation with 
a recognized academic institution or research organization or who has 
been nominated by three members of the Council; and (c) who has been 
nominated by two Members of the Association; this requirement is fulfilled 
by a person who satisfies the third alternative requirement of (b); and 
(d) who has been elected by a vote of five members of the Council. 


The Council, according to the announcement, believes that this 
organization will meet the needs of professional workers in para- 
psychology by facilitating personal contacts and the communication 
of research findings. It plans to hold an annual convention (beginning 
in 1958) and will try in other ways to assist the exchange of infor- 
mation and to initiate new researches. It will collaborate in all ways 
possible with existing psychical research societies. 
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The Journal of Parapsychology is affiliated with the Association, 
and Members and Associates will receive a subscription to the 
Journal. Dues for Members and Associates residing in the U. S. A. 
are $10.00 and $6.00, respectively, per annum. For those living out- 
side the U. S. A., the fees are reduced to $6.00 and $5.00. Also, fees 
are reduced fifty per cent for one member of a married couple, if 
they both become Members or Associates but wish to receive only 
one copy of the Journal of Parapsychology. 


Readers of this Journal who desire to become affiliated with the 
Association are invited to write, stating their qualifications, to the 
Chairman of the Membership Committee, Dr. Gertrude R. Schmeidler, 
17 Kent Avenue, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 





Poltergeist on Long Island 


During the past six weeks alleged poltergeist phenomena have been 
occurring at the home of Mr. and Mrs. James Herrmann in their 
six-room ranch house at 1648 Redwood Path in the old South Shore 
village of Seaford, Long Island. The disturbances began on February 
3rd, and have continued intermittently since then. Many of the re- 
ported phenomena fit into the usual pattern of poltergeist manifes- 
tations, such as the flying about of movable objects, the damaging 
of household ware, the transport of a full sugar bowl in the dinette 
to the hall showering grains en route. Six screw-top bottles opened 
and spilled their contents in four rooms. This added a new note to 
the poltergeist repertoire. 


Mr. Herrmann called the Nassau County police and Detective 
Joseph Tozzi of the Seventh Squad was assigned to the case. 


Mr. Herrmann is an executive with Air France at 683 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Mrs. Herrmann was formerly head nurse at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. They have two children, Lucille, 
13, and Jimmy, 12. 


Poltergeist manifestations have often been associated with the 
teen-age member of the family, more often a girl than a boy. Some- 
times trickery, conscious or unconscious, has been exposed. At other 
times the suspected person has been closely watched, yet the inci- 
dents continued. Detective Tozzi agrees that it would have been 
possible for the boy to have caused some of the incidents but he 
emphasized that it would have been improbable in many instances 
and impossible in others. 


Dr. J. Gaither Pratt, assistant director of the Parapsychology 
Laboratory at Duke University, Durham, N. C., has been investi- 
gating the strange happenings in the Herrmann home. He said that 
reports of similar occurrences were “fairly common” but had never 
been authenticated to the complete satisfaction of scientists. He was 
convinced the mysterious occurrences in the James Herrmann home 
were not a hoax perpetrated by a member of the family. 


Dr. Pratt said he had not been able yet to come up with an 
explanation for the mystery because there were “too many angles” 
to consider. He said he had never seen objects moved as a result of 
mental power. However, he added, experiments at the university 
have “‘led to the definite conclusion that there is some sort of influence 
of mind over matter.” 


Dr. Pratt said he felt certain Jimmy was not playing a prank or 
lying. He did not know when he would conclude his investigation. 





Reviews 


MODERN MIRACULOUS CURES. By Dr. Frangois Leuret and 
Dr. Henri Bon. Translated from the French by A. T. MacQueen, 
M.D. and Rev. John C. Barry, D.C.L. 215 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, Inc., New York, 1957, $3.50. 


ELEVEN LOURDES MIRACLES. By D. J. West, M.B., CH.B., 
D.P.M. 134 pp. Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd., London, 1957. 15s. 


The first of these books carries a formal Letter of Appreciation 
From His Holiness Pope Pius XII and the Imprimatur of Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York. Based upon the explicitly de- 
fined dogma of the Roman Catholic Church in regard to miracles, 
it centers its discussion around cases of people who have been judged 
by the Church to have been miraculously cured of physical disease, 
that is, through the intervention of God. The criteria which the 
Church demands be fulfilled before it will even consider placing a 
case in this category — chiefly, demonstrable organic illness with 
a normally poor prognosis, instantaneity of cure, complete absence 
of the normally expected convalescent period — are discussed in 
relation to the investigative procedures employed by it to determine 
whether or not these criteria have been met. In this connection the 
work of the Lourdes Medical Bureau is gone into at some length, 
with the presentation of several cases which were passed by the 
3ureau and recommended to the Sacred Congregation of Rites, the 
only body which can give the final and official ruling on the miracu- 
lous nature of the cure. 


In Eleven Lourdes Miracles Dr. West reports on the results of 
his examination of what documentary testimony he was able to get 
hold of relating to the eleven Lourdes cases which were canonically 
adjudged to be those of miraculous cures between 1937 and 1950. 
Working on a grant from the Parapsychology Foundation, the 
author managed to obtain not only the original dossiers on each in 
the files of the Lourdes Medical Bureau but also, by means of 
correspondence, the testimony and opinions of physicians who had 
either medically examined the cases at some relevant period or who 
had had occasion to study the available documentary evidence on 
one or another of them. This material to some extent overlaps that 
given by Drs. Leuret and Bon. 


Dr. West does not concern himself with the question of whether 
or not “miracles” took place at Lourdes since (and here the Church 
would agree) this is not to be decided by scientific investigation, but 
solely by the Church, according to its dogma and the standards of 
investigation and evaluation to which it adheres. Dr. West set out 
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to determine simply to what degree these standards are, in theory 
and in actual practice, in accordance with the best traditions of 
medical science and to what probable extent, accordingly, the eleven 
cases adjudged miraculous by the Church would be considered 
“inexplicable” or, if not unprecedented, at least extraordinarily rare 
by a jury of experts passing solely on the medical aspects of the 
cases. 


His findings, reported in documented detail, amount to little less 
than a wholesale condemnation of the claims made by the Church and 
the methods whereby these claims were arrived at. As to the first: 
“As far as it goes, and taking the dossiers at their face value, the 
evidence for anything ‘miraculous’ in the popular sense of the ex- 
pression is extremely meagre.” As to the methods: sadly inadequate 
diagnosis and differential diagnosis, failure to conform to the most 
elementary canons of reliability in the establishing of dates and 
observations of claimed occurrences, and biased selection of data, 
witnesses, and expert opinion. In support of the latter charge Dr. 
West presents evidence of the Lourdes Medical Bureau’s disregard 
of — and in the case of more or less official published accounts 
such as that of Drs. Leuret and Bon, suppression of — highly 
critical and negative opinion. 


The trouble, according to West, lies with the Church’s rigid 
adherence to a set of criteria for miraculous cure which, emphasizing 
the need for major structural changes to occur in “no time at all,” 
place an unrealistic burden on those seeking to find cases which will 
measure up to them. “Concern with these criteria,” writes West, “and 
the necessity to distort facts to fit them in, so occupies the minds of 
the doctors concerned in the preparation of the Lourdes dossiers 
that they fail utterly to preserve that detached frame of mind so 
essential to a fair consideration of the respective merits of all pos- 
sible interpretations. Their weakness is that, being impelled to arrive 
at a predetermined goal, they cannot let themselves be carried along 
by the facts, but must strive to carry the facts with them. Again and 
again, in reading their accounts, I have felt that if only they had 
shown the same enthusiasm for collecting data and investigating 
alternative diagnoses as they show in devising ingenious arguments 
to force the reader into their own line of thought, then they might 
really have produced some worthwhile evidence.” Dr. West more 
than once gives the impression that he is not disinclined to feel that 
unusual healings may well have taken place at Lourdes (and he 
doesn’t demand the physiologically “impossible’’) ; but, lashing him- 
self to the mast of extreme scientific caution, he is forced to conclude 
that, because of the untrustworthy nature of the evidence, one can 
never know for certain whether they actually did or not. 
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Despite a few explanatory notes in the book by Drs. Leuret and 
Bon and a glossary of medical terms in Dr. West’s book, the reader 
who is not medically trained must be prepared to flounder some- 
what when the going gets highly technical, as in the case histories, 
laboratory and specialists’ reports, and clinical discussions. Never- 
theless, it ought not to be too difficult for him to come to an 
opinion regarding the type of bias dominating each book and the 
level on which this operates. The reader of Modern Miraculous 
Cures who cannot detect in it frequent signs of special pleading, 
propagandistic exploitation of authority and the kind of deliberate 
razzle-dazzle:that generally goes with the need to obscure weakness, 
had better start groping his way toward the nearest shrine, or at 
least a competent ophthalmologist. On the other hand, the reader 
who fails to suspect that Dr. West is pushing for all he is worth to 
make a Himalayan mountain of doubt out of a puzzling inconsistency 
here or an ambiguity there (which is not to deny the major points 
at issue) probably couldn’t tell a bloodhound from a beaver at three 
paces. Many readers, in fact, may find themselves wondering 
whether the indisputable correctness of a medical diagnosis is not 
in the last analysis less important than the fact that there is still 
on this earth a faith which can sustain thousands upon thousands of 
people in their last desperate extremity and even, in the rare case, 
seem to justify this faith in terms of a dramatic recovery — let’s not 
higgle over the question of recovery from exactly what — when all 
seemed lost. 


But we must remember that Dr. West did not set out to make 
“the last analysis.” His job, as he saw it, was to bring his highly 
critical and inquiring mind to bear not on the problem of how far 
a faith in healing miracles is justified in terms of its secondary 
emotional and “psychosomatic” effects, but on the circumscribed 
problem of just how far this faith is justified in terms of the stated 
premise that such miracles do in fact occur. It must be conceded 
that here Dr. West and science happen to share the same bias and, 
correspondingly, the same limitations. 


On one point I find Dr. West himself being somewhat unrealistic. 
If one result of his report, he writes, “is to stimulate the Lourdes 
Medical Bureau to redouble their efforts, and to concentrate on 
scientific studies of whole groups of sick pilgrims, instead of wasting 
time bolstering up uncertain interpretations with authoritarian pro- 
nouncements,” then he will feel content. This, as far as I can see, 
is asking the lamb not just to lie down with the lion but also to 
begin devouring itself in order to spare the lion the trouble of doing 
so. The plain fact is that the Church is, and rightly so, not in the 
business of making rigorous scientific studies of the type Dr. West 
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would like to see undertaken, any more than it is science’s métter 
to provide miracles or to run shrines; and, judging from the diffi- 
culties Dr. West encountered in having made available to him the 
records he sought, as well as from the results of his investigation 
once he got them, it is even doubtful whether the Church would 
soon again willingly subscribe to an open sky policy. People with a 
scientific bias may deplore this state of affairs, but they would do 
well to bear in mind that such extra-scientific moral judgments are 
neither necessarily valid nor even relevant from all other points of 
— Jute E1sensup, M.D. 

HYPNOTISM. By George H. Estabrooks. Completely New and 

Revised Edition. Index. 251 pp. E. P. Dutton & Co, Inc., New 

York, 1957 $3.95. 

The avowed purpose of the author in writing the book is to edu- 
cate the layman on the subject of hypnosis. The book accomplishes 
its purpose and in so doing answers a need that currently exists and 
that will probably continue to exist for many years to come. It 
attempts and succeeds in answering the many questions constantly 
arising concerning the nature of hypnosis, the kinds of things that 
can be done with it, the dangers attendant upon its use, the applica- 
tion to medicine, crime, and so on. The author uses his pedagogical 
skills to good advantage in setting forth on his subject. Addressing 
the reader directly through a style that is almost conversational, he 
presents the known facts concerning the nature and limits of hyp- 
nosis. Using all the tools of a good teacher, he writes clearly, 
anticipates the questions of his audience, and liberally peppers his 
accounts with interesting and relevant anecdotes. At times, particu- 
larly in the latter half of the book where the author touches on 
theoretical matters and speculation concerning some of the possible 
applications of hypnosis, the presentation tends to be oversimplified 
and even borders on the dogmatic. But perhaps this is the calculated 
risk the author took for the sake of clarity of exposition. 

The author is at his best in the first portion of the book, which 
deals with the techniques of induction and the phenomena that can 
be elicited. When he moves on to some of the theoretical applica- 
tions, it appears to this reviewer that his enthusiasm outreaches 
itself. The author states his beliefs candidly and in fairness to him, 
he consistently indicates when they are personal and when they are 
generally accepted. In the case of many of his own personal ideas 
concerning hypnotism, he apparently expects some measure of dis- 
agreement, skepticism, and disbelief. This reviewer, for one, experi- 
ences all of these opposing attitudes in connection with the author’s 
attempt to correlate hypnotic phenomena with psychopathological and 
sociological matters. He makes repeated references, for example, 
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to Hitler, as a master hypnotist, creating the impression that this 
was the essential clue to the hold that Hitler had on Germany. 
Whatever the superficial analogies may be between a demagogue’s 
appeal and a hypnotist’s influence, there are also vast differences 
between them. Phenomena occurring at a sociological and cultural 
level cannot be explained completely at a psychological or physio- 
logical level. Likewise the author’s efforts to link psychopathological 
symptoms and post-hypnotic phenomena fall somewhat short of the 
mark. He appears to be a partisan of the one-shot theory of psychia- 
tric illness. A trauma occurs, is repressed or buried, and continues 
to operate much as a post-hypnotic phenomenon operates in hyp- 
nosis. On page 152, for example, he indicates that neurosis is 
generally caused by “one specific experience, one specific complex 
or post-hypnotic suggestion resulting from that experience.” This is 
a view of neurosis which I suspect would not receive much support 
from experts in the field. In his discussion of homosexuality and 
hypnosis, he again appears to operate on the premise that the disease 
results from a seduction at an early age. The same theme of over- 
simplified premises underlies his discussion of the application of 
hypnosis to the cure of juvenile delinquency and causes some of 
his discussion about its possible implications in warfare to border 
on the cloak and dagger science fiction type of thing. He appears 
to aggrandize the power to the hypnotist and reduce the stature of 
the subject to that of a puppet in his statement on page 219, for 
example, that “the operator, using the influence of the post-hypnotic 
suggestion properly worded, can produce as narrow-minded and 
unreasonable a fanatic as a Nazi or a Communist could ever hope 
to be.” I don’t believe that one can produce a fanatic under hypnosis. 
One can, for the duration of the hypnotic effect, produce a person 
acting out his conception of a fanatic. In debunking certain myths, 
the author appears to fall prey to others, namely, the omnipotence 
of the hypnotist and the popular notion of the subject as a puppet 
that can be manipulated and molded through hypnosis. 

Some of the author’s ideas on psychic phenomena previously 
expressed in his book Spiritism are reviewed in capsule form in re- 
lation to the question of hypnosis. Here again, his conclusions appear 
to be more definite than the facts warrant. In denying any connec- 
tioa between hypnosis and the supernatural, he at the same time 
creates the impression that there can be no connection between 
current investigations in parapsychology and hypnosis, a conclusion 
which is by no means certain at the present date despite the fact 
that there is no clear-cut evidence that there is a connection. 

These considerations do not detract from the value of the book 


as a concise and reliable account presented in highly readable form 


of just what hypnosis is. Montacue Uttman, M.D. 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE IN PSYCHOLOGY. By H. J. 
Eysenck. Index. 349 pp. A Pelican book, 1957. 85 cents. 


Dr. Eysenck is a psychologist who obtained his Ph.D. degree at 
London University after university experience in Germany, France 
and England. He has lectured in many countries including the 
United States. He is the author of several books among them Uses 
and Abuses of Psychology to which in a sense the present volume 
is a sequel. 


Sense and Nonsense in Psychology falls into two sections. Part I 
is concerned with “Borderlands of Knowledge”; Part II with “Per- 
sonality and Social Life.” A long chapter in Part I entitled “Tele- 
pathy and Clairvoyance” will be of particular interest to our readers. 
Here the author presents the historical development and present 
status of parapsychology in easily comprehensible terms and observes 
that it seems difficult to dismiss these phenomena as being simply 
due to chance, to misconception, or to fraudulence. He discounts 
human testimony as proof because human testimony is so unreliable, 
and the human being is an observer so much given to inaccuracies 
and downright falsifications, that little credence attaches to anything 
reported by human beings having nothing to aid them but their senses. 
That this is not too harsh a verdict has been shown by any number 
of experimental investigations. Dr. Eysenck proceeds to discuss 
several outstanding incidents which appear to be paranormal and 


analyzes some of the most successful modern experimental investi- 
gations. 


“Unless there is a gigantic conspiracy involving some thirty Uni- 
versity departments all over the world,” he writes, “and several 
hundred highly respected scientists in various fields, many of them 
originally hostile to the claims of the psychical researchers, the only 
conclusion the unbiased observer can come to must be that there 
does exist a small number of people who obtain knowledge existing 


either in other people’s minds or in the outer world, by means as 
yet unknown to science.” 


Other chapters in Part I of interest to psychical research are 
“Hypnosis and Suggestibility,” “Lie Detectors and Truth Drugs,” 
and “The Interpretation of Dreams.” 














Correspondence 


To the Editor of the Journal: 


As a member of the Society and one who has no claims to reputa- 
tion as a seasoned investigator in the field to which it is devoted 
I suppose I ought rather to preserve a discreet silence than to say 
what I am about to. I am not, however, entirely ignorant of the 
demands of scientific processes in investigations. 


The organization of the Society for Psychical Research in England 
in 1882 had before it, of course, two major problems, one having to 
do with phenomena then called thought-transference, telepathy, 
clairvoyance, clairaudience, etc., which involved nothing more than 
further extensions of mental faculties in this natural world of ours 
without any necessary assumption that they concerned any spiritual 
state, and the other experimentation looking toward proof of the 
latter. 


Thanks to the devoted labors of a number of men and women 
generally included under the term parapsychologists, the first of 
these undertakings appears now to be successfully accomplished, the 
psychologists who hold out against it being individuals for whom 
prejudice is truth and science is only such in so far as it supports 
prejudice, but, as William James warned years ago, “to suppose 
that science means a certain set of results that one should pin one’s 
faith upon and hug forever is sadly to mistake its genius, and 
degrades the scientific body to the status of a sect.” However, most 
of these men will probably “die in their sins.” 


Deflection of interest in the research societies to this one branch of 
the subject is natural enough, owing to the greater immediate results 
it promised and because (however religious a scientist may profess 
to be in the abstract), the existence of an inhabited interior world 
is much more obnoxious if supposed to be in direct contact with 
this, than psi phenomena pronounced as that is. Yet it would seem 
that in harmony with the intentions of the original founders attention 
ought to revert now more particularly to this subject. 


I have myself covered much of the literature on this question and 
have read carefully what Professor Murphy has had to say about the 
question of survival and the difficulties a study of it presents. I can 
see that many of the phenomena formerly believed to have some 
bearing on survival may now be classified among the psi phenomena 
and are no longer relevant. Yet I believe that materials already 
recorded from unimpeachable sources, if they do not carry conviction 
to men of the type that refuses to be convinced regarding the reality 
of psi phenomena, will to minds truly open as they did finally to 
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Gurney, Myers, the Sidgwicks, Hodgson, Savage, Funk, Hyslop, 
and many others. Personally I believe the evidence to be such that 


I can sympathize fully with Hyslop’s outstanding statement on the 
subject. 


I have to admit, indeed, what many would regard as a handicap 
in that I have had a positive prejudice in favor of the existence of 
a spiritual state, but I doubt whether any of those who claim to 
approach the matter in a truly unbiased way actually do so. Most 
of them, I think, really entertain a bias which with them occupies 
the position that a working hypothesis does in science, and I believe 
that one can take that position with enough firmness though he may 
have an emotional attitude toward one conclusion. I suspect that the 
absolutely unbiased mind does not exist. Even though certain cases 
that have come to my attention may be explained without resorting 
to any state of existence beyond the present, I think that such an 
explanation becomes more involved as the material accumulates until 
it is so involved as to be little short of ridiculous and tends to sink 
under the circumstances required. 


This type of investigation involves manifestations of personalities 
not identifiable with any in this world and so has been pursued 
through the study of “sensitives” or “mediums.” Unfortunately 
something of a “smear” has come into existence in connection with 
the term “medium” because it is known that many to whom this 
name has been given were frauds, and so, though we know that a 
number in this class are wholly reliable, I am turning to manifesta- 
tions in which no recognized medium appears, whether professional 
or private. These have made themselves evident in another manner, 
through automatic writing or devices related to it such as the plan- 
chette and ouija board. Of course such devices suffer from a con- 
tempt by many, similar to that bestowed on mediums, but they 
cannot in themselves be accused of fraud, nor in the cases I have in 
mind can the individuals using such devices be similarly accused. 
I proceed now to take up one very striking instance. 


Rev. William Benjamin Basil King was rector of Episcopalian 
churches in Halifax and Cambridge, and in the latter city was pastor 
for many years of the well-known Christ Church. During his: incum- 
bency in the latter ne began to write novels which were printed under 
the name Basil King and his books were among the “best sellers.” 
He was dogged for many years by a complication of ailments which 
caused him to retire from his pastorate, but he made this experience 
the subject of a book called The Conquest of Fear which had an 
enormous circulation. A few vears before that came out, however, 


he published a small volume called The Abolishing of Death and that 
now concerns us. 
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During and immediately after the first world war a number of 
persons experimented with automatic writing in various forms and 
much was said regarding it, so that on one occasion, in the year 1919, 
I believe, King was discussing this device with his daughter — whose 
real name was Penelope though she is called “Jennifer” in the work 
in question — when she exclaimed, “I think I could do that 
writing,” and she found that she could, with results incorporated in 
the volume mentioned. 


First came through the names of some members of King’s family 
and some friends. But after a time a name appeared which neither 
King nor his daughter recognized as of any one they knew and 
when it persisted in intruding itself King writes, “When the name 
was written, I would ask the writer kindly to withdraw, so that we 
could communicate with our friends.’ Presently, however, a name 
appeared which King says was that of a formerly famous chemist 
and for whom he uses the pseudonym “Henry Talbot.” Much of the 
volume consists of communications obtained through him, and King 
assures us that the philosophical principles set down were far beyond 
his own ability to originate and certainly very much beyond the 
ability of his daughter. It is to be noted here that Penelope had 
been entirely unaware that she had mediumistic powers and that 


“Henry Talbot” did not present himself as an ordinary “control” 
but only as an unusual and exceptionally interesting informant. Can 
it be assumed that “Henry Talbot” be thought of as merely a 
manifestation of the subconscious minds of either King or his 
daughter, especially when his intrusion was unwelcome and they 
desired him to withdraw? 


Toward the end of this book we have another scene in which 
“Henry Talbot” figures and in which events occur entirely unex- 
pected by, and unprepared for, by Basil King or Penelope. This is 
given as follows: 

“On an occasion when Jennifer was writing for ‘Henry Talbot,’ 
a lady present wondered if she could send a message of affection 
and gratitude to a Mrs. H., who had been kind to her in childhood. 

“*Your thoughts and our reception are instantaneous,’ he wrote, 
‘Mrs. H. has E’s message now.’ 

“Immediately the pencil began slowly, in another hand from that 
which recorded ‘Henry Talbot’s’ utterances to trace the words: 


“*Thank you my dear. I always love you.’ 

“This being signed by Mrs. H.’s Christian name, the original 
speaker went on with what he had been saying. But that Jennifer 
was not unconsciously producing what she felt the lady would like 
to hear is indicated, if not proved, by the following as the sequel. In 
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the middle of a sentence, ‘Henry Talbot,’ aware that there had been 
an interruption of another personality, suddenly wrote: 


“Is it me you want to talk to?’ 


“Assured that it was he said, ‘Thank you,’ and began [his dis- 
course] again. Once more he broke off, with the words: ‘There is 
some confusion here. I, Henry Talbot, have known that you wished 
to speak with me, but have wanted to ask whether in regard to some 
of these other people mentioned you would like a better informant.’ 


“When it was explained that the other people had been mentioned 
only as objects of the gratitude of those present—the general topic 
being gratitude—the interview went on without further interruption. 
I speak of this slight break, not as relevant to our immediate pur- 
pose but only as an indication that Jennifer herself was not directing 
the course of what was said. Had she been doing so, the misunder- 
standing would not have arisen” (pp. 181-183). 

In this “Henry Talbot” case: 

1. There is no regular medium and those concerned may be 
trusted absolutely. 
There is no recognized “control.” 
“Henry Talbot” intrudes himself contrary to the wishes and 
even the demands of the Kings. 
Later he is interrupted through the requést of a lady in this 
world, says that he has forwarded her message to the 
“spirit” for whom it was intended, makes way for the reply 
to be written, asks if he is desired to go on with his dis- 
course, and yet recognizes that there has been confusion. 

If we adopt an explanation based on the supposition that a sub- 
conscious mind is at work through psi abilities, we must suppose that 
King’s subconscious unconsciously to him introduces members of his 
family and some friends from knowledges which were supposedly 
extracted from King’s mind, and that an original element in his 
subconscious, wishing to set forth certain philosophical principles 
which it entertained while the conscious mind of King was entirely 
ignorant of them, brushes aside these other subconscious manifesta- 
tions and, playing the part of “Henry Talbot,” sets down beliefs 
unknown to, and in some measure at variance with, King’s conscious 
mind. We must suppose that on one occasion a lady wishes to thank 
the supposed spirit of a former benefactress and that King’s sub- 
conscious, posing as such a spirit—and yet also playing the part of 
“Henry Talbot,”—kindly conveys the message, one part of the sub- 
conscious to another, and brings back a suitable reply. After this the 
subconscious as “Henry Talbot” is not quite sure whether the lady 
in the material world is through with him or wishes to send further 
messages to his subconscious as the spirit lady, and has to be satis- 
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fied. (The absurdity of all this would be evident to anyone but a 
case-hardened materialist and if such a one accepts it he has adopted 
that appeal to “mystical explanations” to which he ordinarily ex- 
presses such repugnance.) 


It would seem to me that, now that extrasensory perception and 
similar faculties are so well on the way to validation, the psychical 
research societies might have the courage to take up this other matter 
and compile evidence to establish the truth of that question as well. 
At least I feel sure that they could involve opponents in a maze of 
contradictions. 

Sincerely yours, 


Joun R. SWANTON 
22 George Street, 
Newton 58, Mass. 





Notice to Members 


THREE PAPERS ON THE SURVIVAL PROBLEM. Pamphlet 
Containing Three Articles by Gardner Murphy. Reprinted from 
the January, April, and October 1945 numbers of this JoURNAL. 
Edition of 300 copies. Pp. 90. $2.50. 


Members who are interested in the question of the survival of 
human personality after death are reminded that Dr. Murphy’s three 
papers on the subject, which originally appeared in the JoURNAL in 
1945, are again available. 


The first article, “An Outline of Survival Evidence,” presents the 
various classes of evidence in organized form. 


The second article, “Difficulties Confronting the Survival Hypoth- 
esis,” is concerned with the problem of finding evidence for survival 
which cannot be explained by some other hypothesis. 


The third article, “Field Theory and Survival,” discusses the 
implications of field theory (complex organized wholes cannot be 
fully understood in terms of ingredient parts) for psychical research. 
The interpersonal nature of telepathic and clairvoyant processes is 
considered and the hypothesis is extended to relate to the future and 
the past. The most cogent types of survival evidence are indicated. 


Throughout the three articles important cases serve as illustrations 
for the subject matter under consideration. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 


investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











